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members of the old school of politicals. Writing as
we are with reference to the province of Bengal, it may
be said that political residents are non-existent, and
the few Governor-General's agents, who are still em-
ployed at the Court of the Nawab of Morshedabad
and on some of the frontier divisions, have been much
shorn of their honours and emoluments.

With regard to Mr. Colepepper, who has been pre-
sented in the play as the type of the commissioner,
we do not mean to say that the portrait will be actually
recognised, as there are few now left who are able to
identify the men who served their country so well
and so patiently both before and during the mutinies ;
but we are inclined to think that someone has uneon-
.sciously sat for his portrait on this occasion, and we
do not feel that he has anything to be ashamed of in.
it. A man who has spent his life under an Eastern
sun, surrounded by Oriental influences, must not
suppose that he is like his contemporaries who have
never left the shores of England. His curious garb,
Ids white sun-hat, his thin white coat and trousers,
present as great a contrast to the broad-cloth garments
and regulation hat of his English compeer as may
be found in their respective thoughts and feelings.
And we are not at all prepared to admit that all
the mental advantage or even the physical superiority
is on the side of the stay-at-home Englishman. It
may be that the man who has served in India has
attained all his Oriental learning and practical adminis-